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Notes and Queries. 239 

sign of speedy marriage ; the first among the unmarried female friends who 
succeeds in doing it will be the first to wed ; and I have myself witnessed 
scrambles on the part of buxom Scotch lasses for precedence, quite closely 
approaching fisticuffs. As a newly married wife first enters her new home, 
some elderly person must throw a cake of shortbread into the door before 
her. One securing a piece of cheese cut with the bride's own hand, before 
she has left the wedding feast, is certain to be shortly happily married. 
And it is everywhere in Scotland as inauspicious for the bride's mother to 
be present at a wedding as it is unfortunate in our country to have the 
same individual arrive, to remain, at any subsequent period." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The Annual Meeting. — The Annual Meeting of The American Folk- 
Lore Society will take place at Boston, Mass., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 28th and 29th, 1892. Full information will be sent to 
members of the Society through the mails. Members who intend to offer 
papers, or who desire to make inquiries, may address the Secretary of the 
Society. 

Folk-Lore at the Columbian Exposition. — In the congresses of The 
World's Columbian Exposition, folk-lore is likely to have a double repre- 
sentation. In the first place, a separate Folk-Lore Congress has been pro- 
vided for, to be held, in connection with the Department of Literature, in 
the month of July. The scheme of this congress, which will be found 
printed below, has been drawn up by a local committee, appointed by The 
World's Congress Auxiliary. In the second place, a Congress of Anthro- 
pology will be held, in which folk-lore will naturally find a place. Sugges- 
tions relating to the plan of such a congress, proposed to the Congress 
Auxiliary by the Section of Anthropology of The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, will also be found on another page. 

Folk-lore, and the inquiries connected with it, are many-sided. Popular 
literature forms an important part of folk-lore, and consideration of the 
connection between early written literature and oral popular tradition nat- 
urally would belong to the history of literature. On the other hand, exam- 
inations of primitive customs, and their modern survival among civilized 
peoples, are part of anthropology. It might, therefore, from some points 
of view, seem a matter of indifference as to whether a congress concerned 
with folk-lore should be referred to the department of literature or to that 
of science. 

There are, however, reasons which, to many persons, will seem to render 
it advisable that a comparison of views, respecting the matter in question, 
should be considered to belong to anthropological science. " Folk-lore " is 
a useful word, but also one which is exposed to discredit. Extravagant pre- 
tensions and loose theorizing have been only too characteristic of investi- 
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gations connected with popular tradition ; it is only necessary to mention 
the speculations relating to mythology, which have often been put forward 
with so much confidence, and on so small a basis of fact. In order to se- 
cure respect and usefulness for these studies,- they must be under a strict 
scientific direction, and so controlled as to proceed in the modest and 
guarded method of all truly scientific research. Many American students 
of folk-lore will not approve a definition which favors the establishment of 
a separate science of folk-lore ; they will prefer to confine the name to a 
body of material, and to consider the comparative examination of this ma- 
terial as a part of anthropological science. Survivals of primitive life in 
the tradition of civilized countries cannot be separated from existing prim- 
itive life in savage races ; and, indeed, the word "folk-lore " itself is not of 
that abstract character which can properly be used as the title of a science. 
In order, therefore, to retain the regard and approval of scientific men, it 
is essential that a Folk-Lore Society should refrain from undue self-asser- 
tion, and from any course of conduct which can be supposed to imply a 
desire for distinction. As a body of workers, who are desirous to complete 
a record, there is an obvious practical necessity for the extension of folk- 
lore societies, which will command universal esteem ; as a body of specula- 
tive students, seeking to establish a separate field independent of anthro- 
pological research, the utility of such societies might be called in question. 
In cooperating in an anthropological movement, in regarding popular tra- 
dition as anthropological material, in emphasizing the fact that a great 
part of the matter of folk-lore belongs to ethnography, and the most impor- 
tant general questions, with which the study of folk-lore deals, belong to 
anthropology, a service will be rendered to the cause of sound science, and 
interest in folk-lore may be made a means of promoting the general cause 
of anthropological investigation. 

In accordance with this view of the objects of the The American Folk- 
Lore Society, its Council has recommended that the Society officially join 
in a general Anthropological Congress. As a practical matter, it will be 
more convenient for ethnologists to be in Chicago in August. The Amer- 
ican Association will meet at Madison, Wis., during the third week of Au- 
gust, 1893, and the Annual Meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society 
for 1893 will probably be held in Chicago, about the same time. 

If the Congress of Anthropology can be made educational, by setting an 
example of true scientific spirit and method, a good work will be accom- 
plished for American anthropology. W. W. N. 

" Injun-giving." — In your January-March number (1892), at page 68, 
is a query as to " Injun-giving," which I think I can explain satisfactorily. 
Indians make presents with the idea of an exchange of commodities, as 
well as in token of friendship, as other people do, and the reproachful term 
" Injun-giving " grows out of a misapprehension, on the part of the white 
man, of the Indian idea of the fitness of things. He brings, let us say, a 
haunch of venison to the settler's shanty and tenders it to the white man, 
expecting that in return the settler will give him tobacco, money, bread, 
salt, cloth, or liquor. The white man accepts the gift and gives his red 



